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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. Friends has ever ultimately sustained; and 


such I believe to be the true character of the 
Institution which we have this evening met to 
inaugurate. 

We are ever on safe ground if we carry out, 
in all that we call progress, that excellent cau- 
tion of a great philosopher, ‘‘ Beware that it be 
the reformation that draweth on the change, 
and not the desire for change that pretendeth 
the reformation.” 

In essential harmony with these general 
views, the Society of Friends, from its origin, 
has paid careful attention to the wants of its 
younger members, in its ample provisions for 
their training and education. 

The early Friends resided, for the most 
part, in rural districts, and their young people 
were brought up under the shelter of the pa- 
rental roof. Of a large proportion of these 
ancient but honorable men it might truly be 
said :— 

“ Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way,” 

But though thus removed from the great 
crowd of busy men, and from the evil influences 
of city life, and placed in circumstances which, 
to a poetic imagination, appeared to be singu- 
larly favorable, their children were still exposed 
to many dangers ; and evidences are not want- 
ing to prove, that within the precincts of these 
arcadian solitudes, much immorality was to be 
found. 

With a view to the counteraction of these 
evils, fands were provided ; and at a very early 
period, day-schools were erected and endowed 
in connection with particular meetings. In 
the middle ages of the Society these ancient 
establishments began to be gradually under- 
mined by public and private boarding-schools, 
to the support of which a large amount of 
property and care has since been devoted. 

Within the last half century there has been 
a gradual but increasing immigration of the 
younger members of country families into the 
larger towns. Employment in trade has re- 
placed the pursuit of agriculture. 
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An Address, delivered at the opening meeting 
of the Manchester Friends’ Institute, by 
WILLIAM TaisTLETHWAITE. 


Literary institutes, with a local habitation, 
are of recent origin.in our Society; and all 
novelties must earn for themselves an estab- 
lished status before they can conciliate univer- 
sal support. It is well for us thus carefully to 
test all new organizations, and, without preju- 
dice, to estimate them by their results. 

Reverence for the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” 
and an indisposition to depart from their prac- 
tice, which is but the embodiment of that wis- 
dom, are conservative and excellent qualities, 
deeply rooted in the moral nature of man; but 
they have an imperfect comprehension of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, who place it in antago- 
nism to further progress, and to those changes 
which are called for by the circumstances of 
the times. 

We cannot crystallize human society into 
definite and enduring forms. It is constantly 
undergoing changes from the action of hidden 
forces, and these changes requite the agency of 
new institutions, or adaptations of institutions 
already existing, to new and altered circum- 
stances. Truth is, indeed, itself immutable; 
but its applications to the changing conditions 
of humanity are ever infinitely various. 

Sudden and organic revolutions are to be 
deprecated, but a constant progress is necessary 

to every society which would preserve itself 
in vigor and activity. These “ expansions and 
adaptations of existing elements of good, and 
not any estructural or organic changes, or avy 
spasmodic struggles after untried and uncertain 
theories,” are, I conceive, what the Society of 
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In more recent times the heads of trading es- 
tablishments have, to a large extent, ceased to 
board and lodge their assistants in their own 
families, and hence there has arisen a necessity 
for some special provision to meet these altered 
circumstances. At a critical age, and under 
many unfavorable domestic and moral influ- 
ences, hundreds of youths, to their unspeakable 
disadvantage, have made their first acquaint- 
ance with our great cities, ‘‘ their sins and their 
sorrows.” 

Now the time of transition from youth to 
maturity is, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, beset with many dangers— 


Can we make-no further provisica» to hasten 
the advent of the true manhood of our young 
people by guarding them through the most 
dangerous defiles by which their entrance into 
life is approached? I think you are making 
one such provision in the establishment of your 
Lnstitute. 

But why dol refer so prominently to these 
things? I crave yourindulgence. The avoca- 
tions of my past life have brought me much 
knowledge of them, and my heart has yearned 
over many victims. It is because | know a 
large number of youths to whom these remarks 
apply, spend a critical period of their life in 
your city ; and that if your Institute be true to 
its functions, it will render good service to many 
of them in passing through the ordeal. It will 
absorb their leisure, elevate their aims, and 
raise them above the influence of degrading 
pursuits and associations. I entreat you, there- 
fore, to keep this great object prominently be- 
fore you in all your arrangements, and in all 
your intercourse with your younger friends. 
Cultivate their minds, direct their pursuits, en- 
lighten their inexperience, warn them of their 
dangers— 


“ Self flattered, inexperienced, high in hope, 

When young, with sanguine cheer and streamers 
gay, 

We cut our cable, launch into the world, 

And fondly dream each wind and star our friend, 

All in some darling enterprise embarked. 

But where is he can fathom its event ? 

Amid a multitude of artiess hands, 

Ruin’s sure perquisite! her lawful prize! 

Some steer aright, but the black blast blows hard, 

And puffs them wide of hope; with hearts of proof 

Full against wiod and tide, some win their way ; 

And when strong effort has deserved the port, 

And tugged it into view, ‘tis won! ‘tis lost!” 


“For see where all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black misfortane’s baleful train. 
Ah! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murd’rous band. 
Ab! tell them they are men.” 


Such are the struggles and vicissitudes that 
await us in the years of our incipient manhood, 
even when we are in some measure fortified for 
the great conflict by early training and good 
dispositions ; when we are sheltered in a good 
home, and sustained by many prayers. But 
few of us enter into life with all these advan- 
tages ; too often, on the contrary, in the fulness 
of our own sufficiency, we fearlessly engage in 
the warfare, at once inexperienced, headstrong 
and alone. 

Let loose from home, and absolved from the re- 
straints of settled discipline, under the bondage 
of a caitiff spirit, how often do we choose our 
folly, give the reins to our passions, and, under 
such guidance, do many things that, when we 
are indeed men, we are forever ashamed of. 
Thus we waste many precious years that can 
never be recovered, so that, in the language of an 
excellentauthor, ere we attain ourtrue manhood, 
very many of usare already “ halfdead with gouts 
and consumption, with aches and catarrhs, with 
sore eyes and a worn-out body, so that, if we 
must reckon the life of a man by the accounts 

of his reason, it is indeed long before his soul 
be dressed.” 

Bunyan’s pilgrims found no way to the ce- 
lestial city but through the town of Vanity, 
where they were assaulted by an endless suc- 
cession of lusts, pleasures, and delights of all 
sorts ; where, too, were at all times to be seen 
jugglers, cheats, games, plays, fools, knaves, and 
that of every kind. Such was their experience ; 
and such, too, has been the uniform experience 
of all subsequent pilgrims in the early stages 
of the journey of life. 


In the preceding observations I have referred 
to your Institute as being in the main an or- 
ganization for the benefit of young men. Let 
it not, on this account, be supposed that they 
are the only parties interested in its success. 
They are, indeed, more deeply interested than 
others, but its beneficent objects are by no 
means confined to them ; they extend to many, 
and they claim the sympathy and support of 
all. 

Need I remind you how intimate and how 
various are the relationships that bind together, 
in community of sympathy, all the members of 
a Christian society? “If one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it.” Each has an 
interest in the happiness of the other, for com- 
mon feelings and principles unite them, and a 
common destiny awaits them all. 

A family (the type of all true social and re- 
ligious organizations) is not constituted of 
homogeneous elements ; for in society, as in na- 
ture, the greatest harmony in the mass results 
from the joint action of many varieties in the in- 
dividuals of which itis composed. It is greatly 
to be desired, therefore, that in the constitution 
and working of your Institute, all classes may 
occupy their true position. Thus, the wisdom 
and experience of age will be blended with the 
energy and vivacity of youth. Our women 
Friends, partakers with us in all the hopes and 
joys, as they are in all the afflictions and sor- 
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rows of our lives, will exercise that great influ- 
ence which arises out of these relationships 
under some sense of the purposes for which it 
was given, and of their responsibility for its 
right exercise to Him who gave it. 

(To be concluded.) 


~~ 


From the London Friend. 
THE LATE ELINOR CLIFTON. 

Died, at her residence, Moorland, near Bun- 
bury, Western Australia, on the 19th of Second 
month last, Elinor, relict of M. Waller Clifton, 
of Australind, in the 74th year of her age. 

As the name of Klinor Clifton may have been 
known to some readers of The Friend, a few 
remarks on her singular position for many years 
past may not be unacceptable. She was the 
daughter of Daniel Bell, whose sister Catherine 
was the mother of the late J. J. Garney, Sam- 
uel Gurney, Elizabeth Fry, &c. Her father 
having married out of the Society of Friends, 
did not bring up his children as such; and! 
they had little intercourse with any, except an 
occasional visit to her uncle Gurney at Earl- 
ham, or her uncle Barclay at Bury Hill, which 
visits made a deep impression on the mind of 
Elinor, which was never effaced in after life. 
Her health became very delicate some years af- 
ter her marriage, and she passed through deep 
conflicts on the subject of religion. For four | 
years she was unable to sit up, and during that, 
time her chief book was the Bible; by the 
study of which, and the Divine guidance she} 
so earnestly sought, she was brought to the con- 
viction of the truth of Friends’ principles ; 
and from that time she became one in feeling, 
though it was still some years before she opeuly 
professed herself one by adopting tieir dress 
and language, and was received into member- 
ship. In the year 1840 she accompanied her 
husband and thirteen out of her fourteen chil- 
dren to Western Australia, to form the settle- 
ment of Australind. Many relatives and 
friends in the Society took a warm interest in 
the new settlement, and provided a small wooden 
house, that she, though the oniy Friend, with 
ler family and any who chose to unite with 
them, might have a plave for worship. This 
little meeting-house was as a sanctuiry in the 
wilderness, where, from time to time, she was 
led to minister and to pray ; which was always 
most acceptable to her family, though she was 
not a recorded minister; and fur many years, 
when her health permitted, our dear Friend, 
with as many of her family as she could collect, 
met under its roof for worship both on First 
and Fifth days. As her fumily became scat- 
tered, the number sitting with her became 
smaller, and finally, after every precaution, the 
meeting house became unsafe, through the rav- 
ages of the white arts. In 1844 Elinor Clifton 
was owned a member of the Van Diemen’s Land 
Yearly Meeting, and continued to hold occa- 
sional aceeptable intercourse with the Friends 


| 
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in Hobart Town. Inthe year 1855, the late 
Robert Lindsay and Frederick Mackie, then on 
a religious visit to the Australian colonies, were 
led to Australind for a few days, and held a 
meeting in the little meeting-house (not then 
become unsafe) which was a most interesting 
occasion to her and all her family. It was truly 
a season long remembered by her and them, be- 
ing the first and only visit paid by Friends to 
Australind. It was an earnest desire of her 
heart that some Friend or Friends might be led 
aguin to visit and even to settle in the colony, 
hoping for the spread of those principles of 
truth she so highly valued, in which hope many 
of her children cordially unite. 

Her health had long been declining, and for 
many months she had not left the house from 
her feebleness and susceptibility to bronchial 
attacks. A severe one at the end of last year 
greatly reduced her small amount of strength ; 
and she seemed never to rally from it till a week 
or two before her lastillness. Being then appa- 
rently much better, she was twice taken round 
the garden and vine trellis, then in full beauty, 
which she peculiarly enjoyed. After nine days 
of distressing illness, she peacefully sank, and, 
we believe, entered upon that rest prepared for 
the people of God. Her mind, ever active, 
was at times peculiarly clear during this suffer- 
ing period ; aod she was enabled to express re- 
peatedly the ground of her hope, her unwaver- 
ing faith and abounding consolation. All those 
Christian virtues which had beea conspicuous 
through her life were remarkably developed in 
this last illness. She repeatedly expressed her 
thankfulnessfor everything ; and, though never 
impatient, often luoged to depart, saying, “ It 
was marvellous how little pain she had—all was 
peace and mercy—her Saviour’s love.” She 
had been a faithful servant of her Lord and 
Master—valiant and bold for the truth at all 
times and to all persons. She greatly deplored 
what she deemed the low state of religion in 
these days, and could in no way unite with or 
approve of any changes or innovations in the 
Society of Friends, that appeared to her incon- 
sistent with their principles. It might be truly 
said of her, that she was ‘“‘a Quaker of the 
olden time.” Her fine intellect, and great 
powers of conversation, struck all who knew 
her with admiration ; but it was as the aged 
servant of the Lord, on her death-bed, that the 
beauties of holiness shone forth to the comfort 
of her afflicted family ; and the presence of 
her Redeemer and Sanctifier was so evident in 
the peace and happiness she experienced in the 
prospect of her departure, that they could even 
rejoice amid their tears, when she was released 
from further suffering—to enter, as they rever- 
ently believe, the kingdom of heaven. 

cenanasiliainsceen 

Christ is not valued at all, unless He is 
valued above all. 
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In 1652, the awakening doctrines preached 
by George Fox began to spread in the north 
of England. The worldly profession of godli- 
ness under which both priest and people rested, 
while living in self-indulgence, was sorely 
shaken by these unwelcome truths, Confession 
had been make with the mouth, but the heart 
remained unchanged. The need. for holiness of 
life was not felt by the generality of religious 
professors. But, as in former days, “ certain 
men clave’”’ unto the preacher and believed. 
Among these were Francis Howgill and James 
Naylor. They proclaimed in the neighborhood 
of Appleby, the gospel of life and salvation—the 
need for regeneration and newness of life. Many 
were aroused, and, leaving the established com- 
munion, joined themselves to the “‘ Friends,” 
they who were thus called to proclaim the 
pure teachings of the Holy Spirit termed them- 
selves. 

The clergy and magistrates were indignant 
and alarmed at the changes wrought. But it 
was mainly through the instrumentality of the 

yriests who made merchandize of the Gospel, 
who dealt it out for pay, that the evil spirit of 
persecution was let loose against the preachers 
who declared it to be free for all, poor and 
rich, without money and without price. Howgill 
and Naylor were cited before the sessions at 
Apple by and imprisoned. Justice Pearson came 
forward as one of the prosecutors. In the 
course of the trial, Naylor pleaded his own 
cause, and explained with so much power and 
clearness the principles maintained by Friends, 
on sanctification and salvation, that the Justice 

was deeply impressed by them. 

The Scriptural arguments advanced by the 
prisoner were fastened as a sure nail in the 
mind of Anthony Pearson, and the reconsider- 
ation of them determined him not only to cease 
from persecuting Friends, but to exert his in- 
fluence in their favor. 

In the volume entitled “The Fells of Swarth- 
moor Hall and their Friends,” we find that this 
magistrate could not divest his mind from the ap- 
prehension that he had assisted in persecuting 
two servants of the Lord who were made to suf- 
fer for their Christian faithfuloess. This thought 
disturbed his peace, and he resolved to make 
himself more fully acquainted with this people 
2nd with this principle. He accordingly visited 
the Fell family. whose hospitable hall was now 
the acknowledged home of these preachers of 
the Truth as it isin Jesus. What he saw there 
of their practical Christianity, of their Faith 
exemplified by their works, on fruits of that teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit which they so earnestly 
pressy d upon their hearers, deepened his convic- 
tion of their rectitude. 

‘* Pearson’s religious views had heretofore 


been of that Calvinistic phase which dwells on| I ignorantly worshipped. 
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justification by faith dissevered from the Gospel 


doctrine which also requires a continued pro- 
gress in sanctification of heart and life through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit.” 

While he was on this visit to Swarthmoor 
Hall, George Fox arrived at the house of Col. 
West, a prominent magistrate of the county, 
who resided in the vicinity, and had become 
favorably inclined to Friends. The family sent 
for him to meet with Pearson. On hearing 
of this invitation, Col. West said, ‘‘ Go, George, 
for it may be of great service to the man.” 
The result is thus described in the journal of 
G. F.: “So I went, and the Lord’s power reached 
him ;” and he “ was convinced who had been an 
opposer of Friends.” 

Some months after the visit, A. Pearson 
wrote the following letter to an old fricnd, 
s| which is preserved in the Swarthmoor collection 
of letters at Devonshire House in London. 
The author of “ The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall 
and their Friends,’ from which work it is 
copied, as well as the other incidents of this 
account, says of this letter, “It gives a vivid 
picture of the awakened state of a mind relig- 
lously disposed, but that had long been lulled 
into a false security by an imperfect apprehen- 
sion of the greatand gracious doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ. That the same imper- 
fect apprehension, accompanied by the same 
sort of false security, exists extensively in this 
day, who that considers the feverish religious 
addresses on the point in question which abound 
in certain directions, can doubt when in con- 
junction therewith they see not the fruits of the 
spirit.” 


ANTHONY PEARSON TO HIS FRIEND. 


Dear Friend.—I have long professed to serve 
aud worship the true God, and, as I thought, 
above many attained toa high pitch in religion ; 
but now, alas! I find my work will not abide 
the fire. My notions were swelling vanities 
without power and life. What it was to love 
enemies, to bless them that curse, to render 
good for evil, to use the world as using it not, 
to lay down life for the brethren, I never un- 
derstood; what purity and perfection meant [ 
never tasted. All my religion was but from 
the hearing of the ear, the believing and talk- 
ing of a Christ in Heaven, or in a place at a 
distance I knew not where. Oh! how gracious 
was the Lord to me, in carrying me to Judge 
Fell’s to see the wonders of [lis power and wis- 
dom—a family walking in the fear of the Lord, 
conversing daily with Him, crucified to the 
world and living only to God. I was so con- 
founded (on contemplating it) that all my 
knowledge and wisdom became as folly; my 
mouth was stopped, my conscience convinced, 
the secrets of my heart were made manifest, 
and the Lord was discovered to be near, whom 
I could havg talked 














of Christ, of the saints, and the hope of glory, 
but it was all (experimentally) a riddle to me. 

Truly, my dear friend, I must tell thee I have 
now lost all my religion, and am in such dis- 
tress, [ have no hope nor foundation left. My 
justification and assurance have forsaken me, 
and I am even like a poor shattered vessel, tossed 
to and fro without a pilot or rudder—as blind, 
dead and helpless as thou canst imagine. I 
never felt corruption so strong and temptation 
so prevailing as now. I have a proud, hard, 
flinty heart, that cannot be seasible of my 
misery. When I consider how much precious 
time [ have wasted, and how uoprofitably I 
have lived, my spirit feels a sudden fear; then 
Iam still flying to my old refuge, and there 
my thoughts are diverted. What it means to 
wait upon God [ cannot apprehend. The con- 
fusions in my own spirit, together with the 
continual temptations from without, are so great, 
I cannot understand or perceive the small, still 
voice of the Lord. ; 

What thou told me of George Fox, I found 
true. When thou seest him or James Naylor, 
(they both know my condition better than my- 
self) move them (if neither of them be drawn 
this way) to help me with their counsel by let- 
ter. They are full of pity and compassion, and 
though I was their enemy, they are my friends; 
and so is Francis Howgill, from whom I received 
a letter full of tenderness and wholesome advice. 
Oh! bow welcome would the faces of any of 
them be tome! Truly, I think, I could scorn 
the world to have fellowship with them. Bat 
I find my heart is full of deceit, and I exceed- 
ingly fear to be beguiled (as I have been) and 
to be seduced into a furm without power, into 
a profession, before | possess the truth; which 
would but multiply my misery, and deprive me 
both of God and the world. Dear friend, it 
will much refresh me to receive any lines from 
thee. But be thou faithful. Thou may per- 
ceive by my Ashdod language what country- 
man I am—even of the low world that lives in 
darkness. I am afraid lest the orders we 
made at Appleby cause some to suffer who 
speak from the mouth of the Lord; I heartily 
wish they were suppressed or recalled. 

1 have seen at Judge Fell’s, and have been 
informed from that precious soul, his consort, 
in some measure what these things mean, which 
before I counted the overflowings of giddy 
brains. Dear heart, pity and pray for me; and 
let all obligations of former friendship be dis- 
charged in well wishes to the soul of the old 
family friend, that he may partake with them of 
your heavenly possessions. A. PEARSON. 
Rains#aw, near West AUCKLAND, May 9, 1653. 


This letter has no superscription, but there is 
reason to believe it was addressed to Col. Ben- 
son, (Gervase Benson,) who was one of his fel- 
low magistrates, and was also convinced of 
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the truth of the doctrines preached by George 
Fox. 

A few months more passed away, and we fiad 
Anthony Pearson himself an earnest preacher 
of those doctrines which he had sought at first 
to overthrow. 

He labored diligently in London, being one 
of the earliest to preach the pure Gospel in 
that great city. 

He wrote from thence to George Fox, say- 
ing, “Dear heart, let none go to London, but 
in the clear movings of the Spirit of life; that 
the blessing may rest upon them. And great 
is the harvest like to be in that city ; hundreds 
are convinced, and thousands wait to see the 
issue who have persuasions that it is the truth. 

The living power of God was made manifest 
to the confounding of all, and we were carried 
above ourselves, to the astonishment both of 
ourselves and others; we were made to speak 
tremblingly among them in dread and much 
fear. When I can hear where thou art, I must 
go to thee. Dear heart, pray for me and all with 
me, that we may be kept in the fear of the 
Lord to the praise of his great name.” 

A learned man, a close reasoner, of compre- 
hensive understanding and trained in legal 
knowledge, Anthony Pearson thus became also, 
through Divine Grace, a humble- minded follower 
of the Lord Jesus, and was made willing to en- 
dure the cross that he might gain the crown 
immortal. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, ENGLAND. 


The Annual Meeting of this institution was 
held as usual at Ackworth, on the 3d of Sev- 
enth month. The report presented by the 
directors showed that the past year had been a 
very successful one. The income for the year 
had been upwards of £93,000; and nearly one- 
half of that amount had been added to the ac- 
cumulated fund, which now reached the large 
sum of £763,000. 

The proceedings were mostly of a congratu- 
latory character, and the directors and other 
officers who retire annually were re-elected.— 
London Friend. 

Hardly any chapter in God’s providence will 
be found more interesting than the history of 
the Bible. Take, for instance, Dr. Judson’s Bur- 
mese Testament. When first translated it was 
taken toAva in manuscript, and when Judson was 
thrown into prison, was secretly sewed up by 
his wife in a cushioa too hard and unsightly to 
tempt the cupidity even of his jailors, and was 
used by him as a pillow. When at the close of 
seven months, he and his fellow-sufferers were 
rudely thrust into the inner prison, the old 
pillow fell to the share of one of the keepers ; 
but probably finding it too hard for his use, he 
threw it back, and it came once more into the 
owner’s hands. It was again lost when he wes 
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driven to Oung-pen-la, and being stripped by one 
of the attendants of the mat which was tied 
around it, the roll of bard cotton was again flung 
back into the prison. Here it was found by 
Moung Ing, who took it home as a memorial of 
his teacher, without suspecting its contents. 
Several months after, the manuscript, which pow 
makes a part of the Burmese Bible, was found 
within uninjured. 
caitlin 
From the British Friend. 

THE ACKWORTH ANNIVERSARIES. 

I.—ACKWORTH SCHOOL GENERAL MEETING, 

The late General Meeting for Ackworth 
School was one of the largest we ever remem- 
ber. This was foreshown by the great difficulty 
in precuring lodgings, unless arranged for a 
fortnight previous. It may be difficult to state 
accurately the numbers, but probably there 
were not less than six hundred Friends at the 
opening meeting 

The extreme hot weather of the preceding 
week had been relieved by thunder, wind, and 
rain, Which rendered the air cool, or at times 
cold. Several heavy showers fell during the 
continuance of the meeting, but there were 
intervals of fine weather sufficient to allow the 
out-door enjoyment, which is so exhilarating a 
feature of these interesting occasions. 

Our American Friends, John Heory Doug- 
Jas and Murray Shipley, who had about a week 
before paid a more private visit to Ackworth, 
were present, as well as our long-tried friends, 
John and Sophia Pease, William Ball, Joseph 
Thorp, and many other ministers, a large num- 
ber of whom were engaged in exhortation and 
prayer during the opening and closing meetings 
for worship. John S. Rowntree and Joseph 
John Dymond officiated as clerks, and Thomas 
Satterthwaite as assistant. 

On proceeding to business, an interesting 
report on the religious instruction of the chil. 
dren was read to men and women Friends 
unitedly, and directed to be printed for the use 
of parents and Friends generally. The ex- 
aminations were very satisfactory, and the re- 
port of the girls was thought to be so superla- 
tive that it would be difficult in the coming 
years to surpass, or come up to it. Some ex- 
ception was started against the mode of teaching 
grammar—an expression of disapproval of the 
system of Lindley Murray, and a desire to pur- 
sue to a larger extent what is called the ana- 
lytical method. The subject was referred for 
consideration in reference to tie two highest 
classes. A little disappointment was also felt 
with the style of the handwriting, more es- 
pecially with regard to the older boys. The 
great importance of a bold and free hand was 
dwelt upon, and that the numeral figures should 
be square and plain. J. H. Douglas, who ex- 
pressed great admiration and a high estimate 
of the school, nevertheless thought there was a 


want of animation in the scholars, which it was 
desirable to improve upon. At the close of the 
Scripture examination of the boys, several 
Frieuds who were at school when the Scriptural 
instruction of the children was first introduced 
fifty years ago, by the late Joseph John Gur- 
ney, expressed their sense of the great blessing 
it had been to themselves, to the school, and to 
our religious Society in general. 

A small number of Friends were as usual 
nominated to unite with the existing school 
committee, in proposing seven Friends to sup- 
ply the vacancies in their number from those 
who went off the appointment by rotation. The 
new members are Joseph Thorp, Thomas Sat- 
terthwaite, Henry Wilson of Sunderland, Chas. 
Pease, Thomas Cropper Riley, Jonathan Burt, 
and Jonathan Hutchinson. 

We may observe of the General Meeting of 
1866 that it displayed those genial and en- 
livening-——those happy, cheerful and cheering, 
yet serious and solemn features which make 
this annual assembly an occasion of great en- 
joyment, as well as edification. ‘This is the 
most valuable property the Society of Friends 
possess,”’ said the late Luke Howard, when ac- 
compapying the celebrated James Silk Buck- 
ingham through the premises at Ackworth: 
and if the expression savor of hyperbole, it 
may in some respects not be so very far from 
simple truth. It would undoubtedly be a most 
seriows loss to the Society of Friends if Ack- 
worth School were swept away, and its privi- 
leges and advantages no longer known. 

The meetings of the First day School Associ- 
ation, as usual, were very interesting occasions, 
as well as a meeting held on Fifth day evening 
by our women Friends, on works of general 
Christian benevolence. N. 

Il.—FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

This society, though laboring at present under 
an imperfect orgavization, held its sixteenth 
xeneral Meeting at Ackworth on the 6th of 
Seventh month. 

William Thistlethwaite, being nominated to 
direct the proceedings, in his opening remarks 
stated the peculiar position of the Society. One 
of the three Secretaries had surrendered his 
appointment last year, and the other two, who 
had filled the post pro tempore for two years, 
pow placed their resignations in his hands. It 
was therefore evident that the existence of the 
society depended on a fresh organization of the 
members: and younger men must, if its opera- 
tions were to be continued, step in. He be- 
lieved the work of the Society was not finished, 
but was perennial. Each generation brought 
in new phases of thought, and new combinations 
of its own; and the right persons to cope with 
them are those who are involved in the current 
of the time. It had therefore been thought 
best to appoint a provisional committee, with 
power to organize a new administration through- 
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out, or who should, failing to do so, be author. 


ized to dissolve the society. But while sitting 
in inquest over the dead body of the associa- 
tion, they would aisc have to act as executors to 
the estate, and the £20 or £40 now in the 
treasurer's hands must be disposed of in some 
suitable channel. He then described the pro- 
gramme of the day’s proceedings, and called on 
Arthur R. Abbott, who acted as assistant secre- 
tary, to read the original circular, drawn up by 
the late Samuel Tuke at the origin of the so- 
ciety, subscribed with the names of nineteen 
Friends who co-operated in its formation—nine 
of whom are now deceased. The circular was 
accompanied with a clear exposition of the ob- 
jects and limitations of the association. 

John Ford next proposed for the provisional 
committee the following Friends, from different 
educational centres: Fielden Thorp, York; 
Isaac Brown, Jno. Newby, G. F. Linney, Jr, 
Ackworth ; Arthur R. Abbott, Tottenham ; Wil- 
liam H. Robinson, Croydon; Josiah Evans, 
Sidcot. 

The treasurer, George Satterthwaite, reported 
about £33 in hand, and observed that, though 
it was not needful at present tocall for the sub- 
scriptions, yet many of the former subscribers 
were deceased ; and if the society should be 
restored to activity, new subscribers would be 
wanted—5s. a year conferred membership, and 
donors of £2 were life members ; all of whom 
were entitled to receive all printed documents 
or publications of the society. 

John Newby, one of the secretaries, then read 
the opening paper, being “ A Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of Brookfield School in Ireland.” 
Though this institution has been often before 
the public eye of late, yet the review of that 
Christian enterprise, of which Brookfield is one 
item, by which in thirty years 3000 children, 
not members of the Society, have been educated 
by Friends, excited much interest. The ten- 
derness, and zeal, and perseverance of our late 
friend, Jacob Green, in establishing this school, 
and the earnestness of Irish Friends in uphold- 
ing it, amidst discouragement and difficulty, as 
well as under prosperity and success, enlisted 
the warm sympathies of the audience. Its ag 
ricultural aspect, its economical management, 
and the respectable literary standing of the 
school, commanded attention; and it was pleas- 
ant to recall the useful labors of the Shannon 
family in its early days, and to learn the com. 


petent management under which it now 
flourishes. Some interes'ing particulars were 


also given of the after-course of pupils who 
have left. The religious oversight and care of 
such were urged as a great and serious obliga- 
tion on Friends, to complete the good work they 
had begun. 

In addition to the paper, some interesting ex- 
tracts were read from a letter received the pre- 
vious day, written by William Watkins, of Bir- 
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miogham, who was occupied in assisting the be- 
nevolent William Allen at his schools for indus- 
try at Lindfield, when the first Irish boys were 
sent over, in the hope of their becoming teach- 
ers. Lindfield has the credit of having given 
to Brookfield an able and efficient master for 
the boys’ school for the first fourteen or sixteen 
years. 

The warm expression of feeling that followed 
from William Bal], William Thistlethwaite, 
William Beck, John Pease, Gates Darton, John 
Ford, and others, evinced great sympathy with 
the mission work of gathering in the children 
of those who have gone out from us. One 
speaker thought we should go still further, and 
earry forward the efforts recently begun to reach 
the masses in our large towns. John Pease 
spoke of the frequent applications for admission 
into the school at Ayton from those of other 
religious denominations, and not at all connected 
with Friends; and on the parents being told the 
children if admitted will be taught our religious 
views, they express no objection, but say they 
should prefer it. 

The second paper read was one proposed a 
year ago, and written by George Frederick Lin- 
ney, Jr., of Ackworth, ‘On the Effect of the 
present Aim of Teachers to odtain University 
Degrees.” This topic was handled with much 
vigor. The writer reviewed the establishment 
of the Flounders’ Institute; the changes neces- 
sary on London University throwing open their 
examinations for degrees to all colleges and all 
cowpetitors ; described the stimulus this gave 
to study, and especially near the close of the 
session, and its useful effects on the students; 
and though the best student was not necessarily 
the best teacher, yet the probable result of the 
university course would be to lead to more gen- 
erai solid teaching in our public schools. 

So lively a discussion followed that it was no 
easy matter to arrest it or determine its limits. 
Many competitors for degrees were present. 
The trustees and the principal of the Flounders’ 
Institu'e were interested in the question; and 
Isaac Brown gave a very comprehensive and in- 
teresting statement of the losses and gains oa 
the pursuits of the students under his care. 
John Bright made some observations on the 
number of subjects for a university examination 
being greatly iu excess of what young men can 
reasonably be expected to accomplish, and sup- 
ported his views by the opinion of Professor 
Morgan. It was especially urged on young 
teachers to achieve the course before entering 
on the heavier responsibilities of conducting a 
school. Arthur R. Abbott and Johu Henry 
Backhouse were emphatic on this point, from 
their experience of the extent of application 
necessary. 

At half past twelve a recess of a quarter of an 
hour was announced, and every one withdrew 
into the open air. 
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On re-assembling, a short supplement was 
presented by Josiah Evans, of Sidecot, to his 
elaborate paper of 1864, “On the most Profitable 
Way of Improving the Leisure Time of Children 
on First-days.” Though the reading only oc- 
cupied ten or twelve minutes, yet it originated 
a serious and weighty deliberation of more than 
half an hour; in which Joseph Thorp, George 
F. Linney, Sr., A. R. Abbott, William Ball, 
William U. Westlake, Joseph S. Sewell, John 
Pease and Isaac Robson took part. 

Another paper which had been prepared was, 
to the regret of the committee, unavoidably 
postponed. The proceedings closed at two 
o'clock, under an encouraging impression that 
an efficient agency will be found tocarry on the 
society,and that it may still hold a useful place 
among our Ackworth anniversaries. The num- 
ber of Friends who assembled at the opening of 
the meeting at nine o'clock in the morning, was 
thought to be 400; and though many left by 
different trains in the course of the sittings, 
probably near 200 remained to the end. 

J. N. 


(To be continued.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1866. 


Our TwentTieTH VoLuME.—In issuing the 
first number of the twentieth volume of Friends’ 
Review, it seems unnecessary to reiterate the 
motives for its publication, or the principles on 
which it was to be conducted. We may, how- 
ever, say that now, as at first, ‘‘it is designed 
to defend and uphold the great principles, both 
in theory and practice, which the Society of 
Friends, from their rise to the present time, 
have professed and maintained.” Keeping them 
constantly in view, and always seriously feel- 
ing the responsibility of his position, the Edi- 
tor has been induced to continue his labors, 
under a belief that this journal subserves, in 
various respects, the interests of our religious 
Society. The publication is not a private en- 
terprise or a business concern, but its sole ob- 
ject is the enjoyment and welfare of its readers. 
We have, therefore, not hesitated to solicit frem 
time to time the kind services of our Agents 
and other Friends in efforts to increase the cir- 
culation of the Review. This is especially 
needed at the present time, both for the exten- 
sion of its usefulness and as’ a means of con- 
tributing to its support under the greatly in- 
creased charges that we have to pay for paper 
aod printing. Subscriptions may commence at 
any time during the progress of a volume, but 
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early attention-on the part of our friends to 


procuring and forwarding the names of new 
subscribers is desirable. 


Wm. Forster AND DANIEL WHEELER.— 
Last week we closed, in the concluding num- 
ber of our 19th volume, the extracts from the 
Life of Wm. Forster, and we belicve they 
were found deeply interesting and instructive 
by our readers generally—comparatively few 
having access to the book itself. In our next 


number we will commence a brief sketch of the 
remarkable life of Daniel Wheeler, which forms 
the 10th number of the Old Banner Essays. 
This will be followed by one, especially ad- 
dressed to Friends, on “‘ The constraining influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit,” and another, entitled, 
“The purposes of the coming of Christ.” 


Frrenps 1n Norta Caroiina.—We scarcely 
need ask the attention of our readers to the 
communication of our friend Francis T. King. 
[t cannot fail to be read with lively interest, 
and we trust there are individuals, to whom 
much has been given, who will feel disposed to 
respond, effectually, to the allusion made to ef- 
furts for the establishment of a model farm and 
agricultural warehouse in North Carolina. There 
can be no doubt that both will be highly im- 
portant in promoting the prosperity of Friends 
and other people in those districts which have 
experienced in various respects the blighting 
influences of slavery. Several years ago, when 
the former editor of this paper, Enoch Lewis, 
returned from a visit to the South, he remarked 
that he thought there was more grass on his 
farm in Chester county, Pennsylvania, than he 
had seen in North Carolina. This was probably 
owing, in part, to the cultivation of different 
crops in the two sections of country, but there 
is ample ground to believe that the introduction 
of the Pennsylvania system of farming into 
N. Carolina would prove highly advantageous. 
We suppose the proposed fund will be held and 
appropriated by the Baltimore Association of 
Friends, and contributions may, doubtless, 
safely be sent to Francis T. King or Jesse 
Tyson, Baltimore. 


ES 
Dizp, on the 13th of Eighth mooth, 1866, at Sugar 
Creek, Ind., Otiver W., son of Alfred and Elizabeth 
Butler, aged 4 years and 23 days. 
—, on the 24th of Eleventh month, 1865, 
Exiza Mooxman, wife of Thomas Moorman, aged 
47 years, 10 months and 7 days; a member of Ban- 
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gor Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She bore her illness 
of about four weeks, and then quietly passed away, 
leaving an evidence that she has gone to receive the 
reward that is only promised to the righteous. 

—, on the 8th of Sixth month, 1866, in Fair- 
mount, Ind., Danie, HoLLINGswortTH, in the 36th 
year of his age. He bore with patience a lingering 
disease of more than three years’ duration. His 
friends rejoice in the belief that his spirit is now in 
the enjoyment of “ well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1866, near 
Jonesboro, Exizasetu, wife of Robert Corder, and 
danghter of Seth and Mary Wiaslow, in the 33d year 
of her age. 

The 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

, on the 17th of Sixth month, 1866, Isaac C. 
Barker, only son of John and Anna Barker, mem- 
bers of Westfield Monthly Meeting. Ind. Patient in 
suffering and resigned to the will of the good Master, 
he craved to be with him at rest. He had the 
blessed assurance that all was well with him, and 
passed quietly away, we believe, to the mansions of 
rest. 

, on the 5th of Seventh month, 1866, Witure 
A. Hawks, son of James and Mary M. Hawkins, 
aged 2 years and 11 days. 

, on the 28th of Sixth month, 1866, Mary 
Evizasetu, daughter of Eli and Emily Haiues, aged 
4 years, 9 months and 20 days. 

——, on the 29th of Sixth month, 1866, Steraen 
Aven, son of Eli and Emily Haines, aged 6 years, 
9 months 21 days, 

The above were all members of Casar’s Creek | 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

, on the 2d of Fifth month, 1866, Amos C. 
Etuis, aged 34 years, 10 months and 10 days; 
member of Cwsar’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
He manifested much patience and resignation, faith 
and love to his last breath, then acknowledged bis 
readiness to go, and calmly sank in death. 

, on the 20th of Tenth month, 1865, Ruesa A., 
son of Amos and Anna Compton, aged 1 year, 8; 
months and 13 days; a member of Cwsar’s Creek | 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

ee 
YORK YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 

SCHOOL AT UNION SPRINGS. 

The Winter Term of this school commences Fourth 
day, 10th month 3tst, 1866, and will continue 21 
weeks. As there are but few vacancies, Friends in- 
tending to send their children are requested to make 
early application to Henry K. ParkaaM, at the school, 
or to Azsotr H. Case, 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
Uaion Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


NEW 


; aiieecliliecian 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the lst inst., at 5 P. M. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 
oto 


Catharine M. Shipley will reopen her School, 
No. 4 South Merrick St., 11th of Ninth month, (Sept.) 
1866. 

Circulars at No. 4 South Merrick Street, or 109 
North Tenth St. 

8 mo, 25—5t. 

- atin 

“Farenns’ Book, Sratiovery, AND First Day 
Scuoot Srors” has recently received Photographs of 
“ Friends’ Buildings for Freedmen, at Yorktown,” 
cts. Also a choice assortment of small books on in- 
valuable themes: as, ‘* Uucle Johnson,” 3 cts. ; “ Old 


Or 


Elizabeth,” (3d editioa, with account of her illness ! 


above two were members of Back Creek) 
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and death,) 15 cts; “The Living Christ,” 5 cts.; 
“How soon may a sinner be saved;” “The Lamb 
that was slain;” ““A Tract for the Cars;” “A Bad 
Foundation,” &c., &c., 3 cts. Books for First-Day 
Schools. Packets of Children’s Books, containiag 
16 books, with cuts, 15 cts. Also a great variety of 
Tracts on “ Swearing,” “ Drunkenness,” &c., suitable 
for Mission use. Pens, Paper, Superior Ink. 
8th mo. 26. 


— e380 —__—- 
For Frieads’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


I was much interested in Joseph Moore’s ac- 
count of the anaual public examination of 
Friends’ First-day School at Springfield, N. C., 
and think a notice of Friends’ Normal school, 
at the same place, will also interest the readers 
of the Review. 

It was no small matter to organize 25 day 
schools in thinly settled neighborhoods, over a 
district of 200 miles, from east to west, after a 
civil war of four years, yet it has been satisfac- 
torily done. The next step was to bring the 
teachers together into a training school at a cen- 
tral point during the six weeks of summer vaca- 
tion, to secure a higher grade of teaching and 
more concert of action. 

The Normal school was opened in the new 
and pleasantly situated meeting-house at Spriog- 
field, on Third-day, the 5d of 7th month, with 
21 males and 24 females in attendance, under 
Joseph Moore, of Indiana, Principal, and Ezra 
Meader, of New Hampshire, Mary EK. Harris, 
of North Carolina, and Rebecea H. Marble, of 
Rhode Island, Assistants—the other teachers 
oceasionally conducting the classes and manage- 
ing the school. 

The order of exercises is as follows : 

School opens at 7 ‘ . 8.80, A. M. 
Scripture exercises, : ‘15 mio. 
Com. school geography, 30 
Arithmetic, written and oral, . 45 
Reading, ‘ : . “45 

Lecess, “15 
Spelling and exercises in elemen- 

tary sounds, 
Penmanship, (Spencerian ) 30 
Object lesson, ; : - & 
Recess from 12 to 2 o'clock. 

Physical geography, “45 
Grammar, y ; ‘ “40 
Composition and discussion, ‘B5 

Recess, “15 
Lecture, . : . @.4 
Critic’s report, : : 


-20 


“ 


; -10 ce 

The time allotted to each recitation is liable 
to be partly occupied in a free interchange of 
views as to the best method of studying, teach- 
ing or reciting the branch under consideration. 

Joseph Moore lectures daily, except on Sixth 
days, when an invited lecturer occupies the 
time. 

The regular afternoon discussions are partic- 
ularly interesting and instructive, as they are 
upon practical pvints in teaching, which draw 
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out remarks or questions from the whole school. 
“What can we do as teachers towards promot- 
ing the health of our pupils?” was discussed 
while I was present, and it gave a complete 
knowledge of the condition of the school houses, 
the discipline of the schools, and the habits of 
the children. 

Much time was devoted to the primary stud- 
ies ; the exercises of the A. B. C. class were 
both amusing and interesting; those of gram- 
mar were cqual to any I ever heard—in fact all 
the exercises were highly creditable. 

The best results must follow from the social 
and professional mingling together of the teach- 
ers once a yeur, mavy of them previous ly 
strangers to each other, and not realizing in 
their isolated ne ighborhoods, that they are an 
important part of a comprehensive plan to build 
up @ permanent and complete system of educa- 
tion 

I felt it to be a great privilege to sit with 
these intelligent yourg Friends for two days, and 
witness thei ir devetion to the honorable profes 
sion which they have chosen. An opportunity 
was given me to speak freely to them upon the 
responsible positio ns which the »y hold as officers 
of our association—those to whom we commit 
the education of the 1200 children belonging 
to the Yearly Meeting. 

A valued correspondent writes under date of | 
the 17th inst.: The Normal school el sed 
yesterday, and I think it was a decided success 
from first to last, and grew in favor with those 
who attended and with the country around. | 
The last day, I think, was the best. We had 
an unusually impressive time at reading in the 
morning, followed by an interesting discussion 
on the methods of using the Seriptures in our 
schools, the importance of impressing upon the 

minds of the children a love for the Holy Serip- 
tures; also, what can teachers do towards en- 
couraging the reading of the Scriptures in fam- 
ilies. 

“We had quite a company of visitors in the 
afternoon, and some eight or ten of the Teachers 
made short speeches on topics assigned them 
at noon of the same day. Our closing exer- 
cise was the 24th Psalm, repeated by the whole 
school, when A. U. Tomlinson made some very 
instructive remarks to the teachers on their re- 
sponsibilities as the guardians of so many chil- 
dren.’ 

The Baltimore Association, contrary to is 
first expectations, has become the agent of ex- 
tended Christian benevolence among Friends at 
the South, on behalf of the Society at large, 
but their work will be incomplete without a 
department of agriculture under the care of a 
northern farmer, with agricultural societies with- 
in the limits of eneh Quarterly Meeting, a general 
depot for the sale of agricultural implements, 
fertilizers, seeds, &c., at cost, and a small model 
farm, if possible. Efforts are making to accom- 
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plish this through a separate fund, with what 
success we cannot yet say. 

During my recent visits to our Friends of 
North Carolina, I could not but contrast their 
present position as p'oneers in progress and 
improvement with what it was during the Re- 
bellion, when they endured reproach and suf- 
fering for their faithful testimonies against war 
and slavery. F. T. K. 

Barrimore, 8th mo, 24th, 1866. 


- ~~ ~on - 
From the London Friend. 


A i A rchbisho 27> on Ouths, Eccl siastical Ex- 
actions, Church Discipline, and the Mainte- 
nance of the Cle roy. 


The following extract from a Journal of the 
Life of Thomas Story (printed at Neweastle- 
upon Tyne in 1747) may probably intercst the 
readers of The Friend, and induce the young 
members of the Society to peruse the valuable 
and truly interesting Journal from which these 
extracts are taken. J. R. 


“John Fallowfield, myself and one more, 
going to Lambeth to solicit the concurrence of 
William Wake, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with us, in our endeavors with the King and 
Parliament to procure an affirmation (instead of 
an oath) in terms less exceptionable than that 
in foree, the bishop gave us a courteous and 
friendly reception ; and when we told him our 
business and exhibited our request, he in a 
solewn manver expressed himself thus :—*‘ Be- 
cause of oaths the land mourns, and it is shock- 
ing to observe with what levity and inse nsibility 
oaths are administered and taken iv this nation ! 
1 am for liberty of conscience where that is 
truly the case, and could wish there were not 
any form of words of any higher nature than 
you now solicit for, to be used in the land in any 
case whatever ; but if we should grant it to you 
only, I fear the people would resent it, and 
blame us.’ To this I replied, ‘ that if the clergy 
would heartily concur in soliciting for the es- 
tablishment of such a form as we now desired, 
I did believe our people would readily exert 
their utmost endeavors that way.’ 

“Then I tock occasion to say to the bishop, 
‘That notwithstanding the lenity of the Gov- 
ernment and the provision the Legislature had 
made for the more easy and less destructive way 
of recovery of what the clergy called their dues, 
yet wany of the inferior sort still continued to 
take the most chargeable and ruinous methods 
in the Courts of Exchequer and Chancery, 
whereby many femilies were greatly distressed 
aud reduced, if not ruined, which did not only 
greatly oppress our friends, but fixed an ill 
character and odium upon the clergy themselves 
in general ; for there is not a man so poor, if 
he is honest and a good man, but that he is 
loved and respected by his neighbors ; and when 
such are oppressed by any of the ciergy, 
(though by law), mankind, who observe it, are 
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not always so just as to place the odium upon 
the single and immediate oppressor, but rather 
apply it to the whole body, and say,—See here 
the clergy who pretend to teach religion, how 
uncharitable, how covetous, how cruel they are ; 
here is a poor honest man and his family ruined 
for a trifle. Now, considering the station and 
authority thou bears in the National Church, 
if thou would be pleased to advise them to 
greater moderation, it might be helpful to many, 
and prevent the odium which really militates 
agaiost themselves as well as oppresses us.’ 
“The Archbishop, being a mild tempered 
man, did not at all take this freedom amiss, 
bat replied, ‘that he had not that authority 


advantages annexed to my office by the laws of 
the land, which office I enjoy by the favor of 
the prince, so [ receive and hold it, and no 
otherwise.’ This I deemed a frank and honest 
confession, and could not but respect bim for 
it.” 
toe 
BAKER'S NILE EXPLORATIONS. 

The most recent of the many books which have 
been written on this subject, and the most satis- 
factory, is that of Samuel White Baker, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Baker has at last solved the question which 
has baffled all conjecture and exploration for 
more than two thousand years. Mr. Baker is 


over the inferior clergy that we might think ;!an English gentlemen who, accompanied by his 
for,’ said he, ‘they have law on their side and young wife, left Cairo in April, 1261, travelling 


they know it, and their highest regard is to 
their own interest ; and you have more author- 
ity among your people, by your excommunica- 
tions in your Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
than I have in ‘he Church by all the laws of the 
pation, ecclesiastical and civil. I call it ex- 
communication—you will not take that amiss— 
that is our way of expressing it.’ 

“T answered, ‘ that we did not take any ex- 
ception at the word ; it was very significant and 
expressive of the thing; only we think ex- 
communication ought not to reach so far as they 
extended it; it should not extend to men’s 
liberty, property, or persons. What we mean 

y excommunication is this—when any one 
among us goes into any immoral practices or 


acts, and, after due admonition, persists in any-\ 
thing contrary to the Christian fuith and re-| 


:southward, whilst Captains Speke and Grant, 


who had commenced their exploring tour in 
September of the previous year, started from 
Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa. The 
narrative of these two explorers has been some 
time published. In it they claimed to have 
discovered the source of the Nile. Mr. Baker 
shows that in this they were not quite correct, 
that it is the Albert, and not the Victoria 
N’yanza which is the great basin of the Nile. 
Apart from the interest of the narrative itself, 
and its accounts of Mr. Baker's adventures and 
eseapes, his book is of the greatest value 
in giving a clear and satisfactory explanation 
of the geography of Central Africa, and of the 
sources and course of the Nile. We borrow 
from Hours at Home the following selections 
and summary of the discovery of the lake and 


ligion (as we understand it) we deny such an/of the results of the expedition: 


one Christian communion, or to be a member 
of our Society, until he repent and by better 
conduct give ample proof of his reformation and 
sincerity. And when such a delinquent is be- 
come a true penitent, and desires to be recon- 
ciled to the body, we apprehend it is as much 
the duty of the Society to receive him when so 
stated as before to bear witness against him, 
and deny (or excommunicate) him.’ 


The | 
bishop made no reply to this, but only said, | 
‘It is immoral in any one of any society to break 
or reject the rules and orders of the society he: 


“ For several days past our guides had told us 
that we were very near to the lake, and we were 
pow assured that we should reach it on the 
morrow. I had noticed a lofty range of moun- 
tains at an immense distance west, and | im- 
agined that the lake lay on the other side of 
this chain; but I was now informed that those 
mountains formed the western frontier of the 
M’Nootan N’zige, and that the lake was actually 
within a march of Parkane. I could not believe 
it possible we were so near the object of our 
search. The guide now appeared and declared 


elongs to or makes profession with—I say | that if we started on the following morning we 


such persons are immoral, and not fit for any should be able to wash in the lake by noon. 
communion.’ That night I hardly slept. For years [ had 

“Speaking of the maintenance of the clergy, ' striven to reach the ‘source of the Nile.” In 
and their insisting on the law for it, he said— {my nightly dreams during that arduous voyage 
‘ As to the right of our maintenance as re Il had always failed; but after so much hard 
ters, whether of divine right or by laws ouly, work and perseverance the cup was at my lips, 


we are divided in our sentiments on that point. and I was to drink at the mysterious fountain 
There are about 14,000 of the clergy in this before another sun should set—at that great 
nation (as | remember he said), and | do not, reservoir of Nature that ever since creation had 


know on which side of the question the ma, | bafiled all discovery. I had hoped and prayed 
jority may be ; but, for my own part, for me to| and striven through all kinds of difficulties, in 
think I have this house (lifting up his hand to-| sickness, starvation, and fatigue, to reach that 
ward the ceiling) or my bishopric by divine| hidden source ; and when it had appeared im- 
right—there is nothing in it; only, as there are’ possible, we had both determined to die upon 
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the road rather than return defeated. Was it]level plain below the cliff. A walk of about a 
possible that it was so near, and that to-morrow] mile throvgh flat, sandy meadows of fine turf, 
we could say ‘the work is accomplished ?’ ” interspersed with trees and bush, brought us 
“The 14th March. The sun had not risen|to the water’s edge. The waves were rolling 
when I was spurring my ox after my guide,| upon a white pebbly beach. I rushed into the 
who having been promised a double handful of| iake, and, thirsty with heat and fatigue, with a 
beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the | heart full of gratitude, I drank deeply from the 
enthusiasm of the moment. The day broke|sources of the Nile. . . . My men were 
beautifully clear, and having crossed a deep] perfectly astounded at the appearance of the 
valley between the hills, we toiled up the op-}lake. The journey had been so long, and ‘ hope 
posite slope I hurried to the summit. The|deferred’ had so completely sickened their 
glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me!|hearts, that they had long since disbelieved in 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath} the existence of the lake, and they were per- 
the grand expanse of water—a boundless sea-|suaded that I was leading them to the sea. 
horizon on the south and south. west, glittering |They now looked at the lake with amazement; 
in the noonday sun; and in the west at fifty|two of them had already seen the sea at Alex- 
or sixty miles’ distance blue mountains rose|andria, and they unbesitatingly declared that 
from the bosom of the lake to a height of about} this was the sea, but that it was not salt.” 
seven thousand feet above its level. It is im-| “. . . . It was a grand sight to look 
possible to describe the triumph of that mo-|upon, this vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, 
ment; here was the reward for all our labor—|and to watch the heavy swell tumbling upon 
for the years of tenacity with which we hadj|the beach, while far to the south-west the eye 
toiled through Africa. England had won the]searched as vainly for a bound as though upon 
sources of the Nile! Long before I reached|the Atlantic. It was with extreme emotion 
this spot, I had arranged to give three cheers|that I enjoyed this glorious scene. My wife, 
with all our men in English style in honor of} who had followed me so devotedly, stood by 
the discovery ; but now that I looked down) my side pale and exhausted—a wreck upon the 
upon the great inland sea, lying nestled in the | shores of the great Albert Lake which we had 
very heart of Africa, and thought how vainly leo long striven to reach. No European foot 
mankind had sought these sources throughout | had ever trod upon its sand, nor had the eyes 
so many eges, and reflected that I had been' ‘of a white man ever scanned its vast expanse 
the huuble instrument permitted to unravel | of water. We were the first; and this was the 
this portion of the great mystery, when so many | | key to the great secret that even Julius Caesar 
greater than I bad failed, I felt too serious to| yearned to unravel, but in vain. Here was the 
vent my feelings in vain cheers for victory, and | great basin of the Nile that received every drop 
J sincerely thanked God for having guided and | of water, even from the passing shower to the 
supported us through all dangers to the good| foaming mouotain torreut, that drained from 
end. I was about one thousand five hundred | Central Africa toward the north.” 
feet above the lake, and I looked down from the| The size of the lake is not scientifically de- 
steep granite cliff upon these welcome waters—| termined, but its width is probably about sixty 
upon that vast reservoir which nourished Eyypt, | miles, and its length, in a south. western direc- 
and brought fertility where all was wilderness | tion, three hundred miles. Further examina- 
—upon that great source so long hidden from|tion may change these figures somewhat, at 
mankind; that source of beauty and of blessings | least as to the length. 
to millions of human beings; and as one of the} “It seems strange, now that we have found 
greatest objects in nature, | determined to honor | it, that some one did not assert the necessity of 
it with a great name. As an imperishable|its existence before. Such a vast reservoir is 
memorial of one loved and mourned by our] absolutely necessary to force such a great per- 
gracious Queen, deplored by every Englishman, | ennial body of water as the Nile to the sea, a 
I called this great lake ‘The Albert N’yanza.” | distance of twenty five hundred miles, with 
The Victoria and the Albert Lakes are the| scarcely a perennial affluent of any permanent 
sources of the Nile. The zigzag path to descend | importance, except the Blue Nile, which is very 
to the lake was so steep and dangerous that we| insignificant in the summer. At the northeast 
were forced to leave our oxen with a guide,|corner, at Magungo, the river which connects 
who was to take them to Wagungo and wait for |it with Speke’s N’yanza, and which passes 
our arrival. Wecommenced the descent of the| Kamrasi’s and the Karuma falls, enters the 
steep pass on foot. I led the way, grasping a|lake. Thirty miles north the Great Nile itself 
stout bamboo. My wife in extreme weakness | flows out toward the sea” 
tottered down the pass, supporting herself upori| Embarking in two canocs, they made a fort- 
my shoulder, and stopping to rest every twenty | night’s voyage on the lake, coasting along the 
paces. After a toilsome descent of about twojeastern shore, and discovering several magnifi- 
hours, weak with years of fever, but for the] cent waterfalls, one of these, made by the river 
moment strengthened by success, we gained the' Kaigiri, one thousand feet high. The scenery 
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was beautiful. At one time the cliffs would 
recede, and leave a meadow more or less broad 
at their base; at another the precipice would 
stoop down into deep water; a grand mass 
of gneiss and granite eleven hundred feet high, 
feathered with beautiful evergreens and giant 
euphorbias; every runnel and rivulet in its 
clefts fringed with graceful wild date. Hippo- 
otami floated about; and crocodiles, alarmed 

by the canoe, came quickly out of the bushes 
into the water; on one occasion he killed one 
of them with his rifle, and it sank in eight 
feet of water; but the water was so beauti- 
fully limpid that it could be plainly seen lying 
at the bottom. Once they saw an elephant 
come down to bathe out of the forest. At an- 
other time fourteen of those majestic beasts 
were seen disporting themselves in a sandy bay, 
throwiug jets of water in all directions. ‘ 
The weather, too, was very miserable. Every 
day at one o'clock a violent tornado lashed the 
lake into fury, and rendered it almost impos- 
sible for a canoe to live. The second day they 
were nearly lost from this cause. Caught four 
miles from land, they had to ruo before it, 
nearly swamped, every now and then by the 
heaviness of the swell. They, however, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore, but the boat was 
swamped and all the live stock drowned—even 
Mrs. Baker’s two little birds. At last, after 


thirteen days, when they had rowed for ninety 


miles, the lake began to contract, and vast 
reed-beds to fringe the shore, a mile in width, 
growing on flating vegetation. One day large 
masses of this extraordinary formation were 
broken by a storm and carried away; floating 
islands of three feet thick, with growing reeds 
upon them, in every direction about the lake. 
‘Preferring to find a gap in this false shore to 
the ordinary plan of walking over it, he coasted 
the floating reeds for a mile, and came to a 
broad, still channel, bounded with reeds on both 
sides. This was the embouchure of the Victoria 
Nile—the channel which connects the Albert 
with the Victoria N’yanza. Its course may be 
now said to be two hundred and fifty miles, or 
thereabouts.” 

But we have exhausted our space, and must 
leave our travellers to make their way back to 
Gondokoro through incredible hardships and 
sufferings, and final.y to England, having been 
absent five years, and long given up as dead. 

The results of this expedition can be best 
given in Mr. Baker’s own language : 

“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, re- 
solves itself into comparative simplicity. The 
actual basin of the Nile is incladed between 
about twenty-two degrees and thirty-nine de- 
grees east longitude, and from three degrees 
south te eighteen degrees north latitude. The 
drainage of that vast area is monopolized by 
the Egyptian river. The Victoria and Albert 
lakes, the two great equatorial reservoirs, are 
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the recipients of all affluents south of the equa- 
tor—the Albert Lake being the grand reser- 
voir in which are consentrated the entire waters 
from the south, in addition to tributaries from 
the Blue Mountains, from the north of the 
equator. The Albert N'yanzais the great basis 
of the Nile; the distinction between that and 
the Victoria is, that the Victoria is a reservoir, 
receiving the eastern affluents, and it becomes 
the starting point or the most elevated source 
at the point where the river issues from it at 
the Ripon falls; the Albert is a reservoir, not 
only receiving the western and southern affla- 
ents direct from the Blue Mountains, but it also 
receives the supply from the Victoria and from the 
entire equatorial Nile basin. The Nile, as it 
issues from the Albert N’yanza, is the entire Nile; 
prior to its birth from the Albert Lake it is 
not the entire Nile. A glance at the map will 
at once exemplify the relative value of the two 
great lakes. ‘I'ne Victoria gathers all the 
waters on the eastern side and sheds them into 
the northern extremity of the Albert, while the 
latter, from its character and position, is the 
direct channel of the Nile, that receives all 
waters that belong to the equatorial Nile Basin. 
Thus, the Victoria is the first source, but from 
the Albert the river issues at once as the great 
White Nile. It is not my intention to claim 
a higher value for my discovery than is justly 
due, neither would I diminish in any way the 
lustre of the achievements of Speke and Grant. 
It has ever been my object to confirm and 
support their discoveries, and to add my 
voice to the chorus of praise they have so 
justly merited. A great geographical fact has, 
through our joint labors, been most thoroughly 
established, by the discovery of the soarces of 
the Nile. I lay down upon the map exactly 
what I saw, and what I gathered fro u informa- 
tion afforded by the natives most carefully ex- 
amined. My exploration confirms all that was 
asserted by Speke and Grant; they traced the 
country from Zanzibar to the northern-water- 
shed of Africa, com-nencing at about three de- 
grees south latitude, at the southera extremity 
of the Victoria N’yanza. They subsequently 
determined the river at the Ripon falls, flowing 
from that lake, to be the highest source of 
the Nile. They had a perfect right to arrive 
at this conclusion from the data then offered. 
They traced the river for a considerable distance 
te Karumaa Falls, in north latitade two degrees 
fifteen minutes, and they subsequently met the 
Nile in three degrees thirty-two minutes north 
latitade. They had heard that it flowed into 
the Luta N’zige, and that it issued from it; 
thus they were correct in all their investigations, 
which my discoveries have confirmed. Their 
general description of the couatry was perfect, 
but not having visited the lake heard of as Luta 
N’zige, they could not possibly have been aware 
of the vast importance of that great reservoir in 
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the Nile system. The task of exploring that 


extraordinary feature having been accomplished, 
the geographical question of the sources of the 
Nile is explained.”—- The Moravian. 


THE NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
In Northern India, on the Himalaya moun 
tains, are a few British settlements or towns, as 
Darjeeling, nearly due north of Calcutta; Al- 
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We had religious meetings with some of these 
at Mussorie ; they were very generally attentive 
and interested, and, when we left the hills, 
parted from us with much feeling. 

There does seem room for Friends to work 
among these comparatively simple people, in 
publishing Christian truth, establishing schools, 
and, if it could be, in living and trading amongst 
them. A kuowledge also of medicine and sur- 


wora and Naini Tal to the north-west; farther | 8°TY would be very valuable to any one dwell- 


in the same direction Landour, with Mussorie 
aod SinJla; then Murree in a line with, and 
about one hundred miles distant from, Pesha- 
war, which last is at the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, the north-west point of the British pos- 
sessions in India. 

Scarcely any missionaries have penetrated the 
mountain districts, amongst which are many 
native villages placed at various heights, or situ 
ated in the valleys between the ridges, which 
generally run nearly from east to west, covered 
with vegetation to an elevation of about 14,000 
feet, with dense woods, chiefly of the Deodara 
pine, on the northern slopes, numerous streams 
runving amongst the hills, tributaries of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 

The more remote of the villages have scarcely 
ever been visited by a gospel messenger; and 
it is observable that at a great distance from the 
plains it is that the inhabitants exbibit the 
least of material and social degradation. In the 
districts which we visited we found them quietly 


following their agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, and evinciug some taste and ingenuity in 
their buildings and simple manufactures. They 
are very imitative, and would no doubt soon 


acquire European arts. As far as we saw of 
them, they were generally truthful, very honest, 
and highly susceptible of kindness. Though 
mostly of the Brahmin and Rajpoot castes, there 
was much in them of the frankness and simpli- 
city of the mountaineer character ; and in many 


points they contrast favorably with the men of 


the plains. Many of them were willing to meet 
with us to hear portions of the New Testament 
read to them in their own language, with short 
addresses on Christian truth, to which they were 
attentive listeners, occasionally asking shrewd 
questions which showed that they comprehended 
what they heard; but silence, except for a very 
short space, as might be expected, they did 
not understand. 

This country, lying between Landour and 
the Snowy Peaks 24,000 feet high, above the 
source of the Jumna, belongs to the Rajah of 
Tiri, who is friendly to the British, and very 
kindly received some American missionaries 
who made a religious visit to part of his domin- 
ions some years since. These hill-men come 
occasionally to Mussorie and other towns for 
the purpose of trade, and many of them are also 
employed in the settlements as jompénees, or 
bearers of the chairs of the European ladies. 


ing with these tribes, and would open the way 
for speaking of Him who went about doing 
good and healing all manner of disease. 

The climate is favorable to the growth of 
most English plants, cereals, and fruits, and 
would seem not to be unsuited to the English 
constitution, the temperature varying probably 
in the semmer months from 70° to 80°, with a 
considerable degree of cold in the higher eleva- 
tions in the winter. 

May we not pray the good Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth laborers into this portion of it 
—if it please Him, even from our own little 
body—men earnest to bring people to Christ 
and to his spiritual baptism, showing in their 
lives the power of their faith and the influence 
of the spirit of Jesus in regulating the desires 
of their own hearts and warming them with 
love to man of every clime, character, and color. 
—Londion Friend. RUSSELL J EFFREY. 

ill i 
A loving salutation to Resecca Cotuins, after attending 
a funeral at Winchmore Hill near London, 8th of 12th 
month, 1865. 
Go! labor on, in Faith and Hope, 
And patience, day by day! 
Thy S:viour’s shield is over thee, 
His smile will cheer thy way. 
Noble thy work! to plead J/is cause 
Who died our souls to save; 


Who takes away the sting from death, 
The victory from the grave! 


Weak in thyself, yet strong in Him, 
Still trust in Him alone ; 

The banner of his truth unfurl,— 
Thy work He still will own. 


Faint not, nor fear! but onward press, 
And to the end endure! 

To humble hearts, that rest on Christ, 
The victory is sure! 


Soon, very soon, the glorious day 
Of blessedness shall come, 

When Christ’s own voice shall cheer His saints, 
And say to each, “ Well done.” 


——— — -—sem 


BE JUST AND FEAR NOT. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERRURY. 
Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay ; 


In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact: though clouds of night 
Down on thy watchtower stoop ; 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 
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Face thou the wind. 
Io shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream ; 
The safe must first be tried. 

Where God hath set his thorns about, 
Cry-not, “ The way is plain ;” 

His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 

One fragment of His blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 

Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Though safer seem 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 
Failing to grasp bis life’s intent 
Because he fears the truth. 
Be true to every inmost thought, 
And, as thy thought, thy speech ; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 
Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock; 
The foes are on the sand ; 
The first world tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand. 
While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 
And justified at lust appear 
The true, in Him that’s True, 
— Mae. Millan's Magazine. 
we 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgicn InTeLLiceyce.—A telegram of the 25th 
ult., from London, says that advices were received 
in official circles there on that day, announcing that 
a treaty of peace between the contending Powers 
of Prussia and Italy, on one side, and Austria and 
Javaria, on the other, was concluded by the plenipo- 
tentiaries in se-sion at Prague on the 23d, and that 
it was officially signed by the plenipotentaries, on 
behalf of their respective governments, on the same 
day. Among the provisions of the treaty is one that 
the troops now at different points shail evacuate 
their positions and retire to their respective homes 
within three weeks. A dispatch of the 24th, from 
Berlin, announced that the Prussians had already 
begun to evacuate Bohemia, but that 6,000 would 
remain at Prague as a garrison until the treaty to be 
signed is carried into effect. It is also stated that 
the cession of Venetia to Italy is fully accompli-hed ; 
that before the treaty of peace was signed, Austria 
freely and unreservedly ceded Venetia to Victor 
Enmaouel. The form of this statement is possibly 


erroneous, as the Paris Patrie of the 23d siid that 


the Emperor Napoleon would cede Venetia, as handed 
over to France by Austria, directly to Italy; but it 
appears probable that the cession is actually ac- 
cotplished in one of these modes. It is understood 
that by thetrea'y with Bavaria, Prassia acquires the 
district of Lichtenfels and the walled town of Culm- 
bich, and that Bavsria also engages to pay to Prus- 
sia 30,000,000 florins, (about $15,000 0.0), as an 
indemnity for her expenses in the war. Bavaria 


retains the territory of Upper Hesse, which is to he! 


incorporated with the new Confederation of Northern 
Germany. Hesse Darmstadt cedes to Prussia the 
territory of the Landgravate of Hesse Homburg, re- 


cently united to Hesse Darmstadt by the death of the 


Landgrave without children. Prussia also obtains 
the exclusive right to garrison the fortress of May- 
ence or Mentz, for which purpose Hesse Darmstadt 


formerly contributed 200 men, besides furnishing 
333 to the Federal German army. By these ces- 
sions, the relinquishment by Austria of Schleswig 
and Holstein, and the annexation of Hanover, 
Nassau. Hesse Cassel and Frankfort, it is estimated 
that the population of the Prussian dominions, which 
by the census of 1864 amounted to 19,304 843, will 
receive an addition of about 4,000,000. 


The Emperor of Austria, desiring to strengthen his 
empire and his hold on the affections of his subjects, 
has determined to grant a new Constitution and 
Miniatry to Hungary. It is officially announced that 
a new Ministry will soon be formed for that king- 
dom, on the basis of the Constitution of 1840, the 
revocation of which brought on the Hungarian revo- 
lution in 1848. 

It is announced from Berlin that the hostile atti- 
tude of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, Nassau and Frank- 
fort bad determined Prussia to destroy their inde- 
pendence and annex them completely toitself. The 
Kiog of Hanover, it is said, has been advised that 
Prussia demands his abdication. He is reported to 
be willing to abdicate ic favor of his son, but Prussia 
gives no assurance of consenting to such a step. 
Prussia promlses an early definitive settlement of 
the political and commercial relations of the Zollve- 
rein. 

The project of the Prussian government for the 
convocation of the German Parliament, takes for a 
basis the electoral law of 1849, recognizing univer- 
sal suffrage. Every citizen of the north of ( rermany, 
25 years of age, will be an elector. The Prugsian 
Cabinet proposes to apply this law throughout the 
extent of that monarchy, and invites the States in 
alliance with Pruvsia to do likewise. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has voted a 

!congratulatery address to the King upon the suc- 
| cessful results of the war. There were only 25 
; negative votes. In the King’s speech, at the opeuing 
of the Chambers, he acknowledged that the exnendi- 
ture of the public money for the last few years, with- 
out a budget duly sanctioned by the Chamber of 
Deputies, was illegal, but excused it on the ground 
of necessity in order to keep the machinery of gov- 
ernment in mo ion, and asked fora bill of indemnity 
for the past. These expressions appear to have 
given considerable satisfaction to the Chamber. 


The Emperor Napoleon is reported to have in- 
formed the Pope that he should no longer be able to 
provide for the maintenance of the latter’s temporal 
power, and that the Pope must now prepare for the 
execution of the convention by which the French 
troops are to be withdrawn from Rome in the Twelfth 
mooth next. 

It was confidently asserted that the object of the 
mission of the so-called Empress of Mexico to Europe 
was to ask further assistance from the French troops 
in Mexico previous to their evacuation, to quell the 
“insurgents.” This request Napoleon is said to 
have refused, giving as one reason the necessity of 
| keeping faith with the United States concerning the 
' withdrawal of French troops from Mexico. The Em- 

press had gone to Miramar, in Austria, the former 
jrenidence of her husband and herself, and it wag 
‘generally believed that she would not return to 

Mexico, and that Maximilian himself would probably 
{soon leave that country. 


Ex-Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, had arrived in Eng- 
land, and on landing at Southampton was given a 
public reception by his personal and political frierds, 
in which the municipal authorities took part, A lerge 
opposition meeting was held in the town on the same 
day, at which resolutions condemming the conduct 
of the Ex-Governor ia Jamaica were adopted with 
great unanimity. 
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The Turks have commenced active hostilities 
against the Christians in the island of Candia, whom 
they treat as rebels against the authority of the 
Sultan. Several of the foreign consular offices have 
been much damaged. The Tousela have protested 
in the name of their respective governments. The 
Christians, or insurgents, number 25,000, and hold 
important points against the Turks. 

A dispatch of the 23d from Florence announces 
that the King of Italy has issued a decree proclaim- 
ing an amnesty to political exiles and prisoners 
thruughout bis dominions, including the celebrated 
revolutionary leader Mazzini. The official gazette 
brought by the steamer of the 15th ult., published a 
decree signed by Prince Carignano, who acted as 
Regent during the King’s absence with the army, 
declaring that in the Italian provinces freed from the 
domination of Austria, all citizens are equal before 
the law whatever religious opinions they may pro- 
fess, and that they likewise enjoy al! civil and politi- 
cal rights. All regulations aud laws in those prov- 
inces, contrary to the civil code and procedure, are 
abrogated. No change is made in the arrangements 
regulating the exercise of worship by Protestants and 
Jews. 

Megxico.—The French garrison of Tampico has 
surrendered to the Liberals , receiving favorable 
terms. Itis stated that the French are about to 
evacuate Durango. 


British AmertcA.—On the 31st of Seventh month, 
the Mayor of Victoria, Vancouver's Island, sent.a tel- 
egraphic message to the Lord Mayor of London, ex- 
pressive of cordial greeting from “ the infant colony, 
Vancouver, 8000 miles distant,” to “ mother Eng- 
land.” Three days intervened between the date of 
the message and its reception, of which some hours 
must have been aout in carrying it by steamer 
across the Gulf of Newfoundland, where thé tele- 
The remaining dis- 


graphic connection is broken. 
tance was probably traversed on the wires, via San 


Francisco. A suitable angwer was returned in the 


same way. 


Domestic.—The Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for Kentucky reports that the 
freedmen, geveially speaking, are industriously em- 
ployed at fair wages. Some, however, prefer a life 
of vagrancy and idleness. Jf such were whites, the 
State laws relative to vagrancy would be rigidly en- 
forced, but the determination of some of the civil 
authorities to ignore the legality of the Bureau is 
carried so far as to lead them to treat with contempt 
all requests of Bureau officers for their co-operation 
in such cases. Notwithstanding this, the Commis- 
sioner says that 95 per cent of the freedmen in Ken- 
tucky are self-supporting. There are 30 schools for 
colored children in the State, with an average at- 
tendance of 2,828. These were mostly organized 
by the members of the various colored churches, and 
most of their church buildings are used as school 
houses, the pastors often acting as teachers. Great 
desire for education is generally manifested by the 
freedmen, but the schools are much annoyed and 
sometimes broken up by lawless whites, and their 
oly protection is from the Bureau. The Legislature 
Jast winter passed a bili taxing every male negro 
and mulatto over eighteen years of age, one dollar 
for the education of bis children, yet no provision 
for colored schools has yet been wade by the -au- 
thorities. The State refuses to take care of colored 
paupers, and the Bureau is obliged to do the best it 
can for them. 

Gen. Huward has issued an order that after Tenth 
month lst, the issue of rations from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau be discontinued, except to the sick in regu- 
larly organized hospitals, and to the orphan asylums 
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for refugees and freedmen already existing; and di- 
recting that thé State officials, who may be respon- 
sible for the care of the poor, be notified, so that 
they may assume the charge of such indigent refa- 
gees and freedmen as are not embraced in the ex- 
ceptions mentionbd. 

Ihe Assistaut Commisioner for Mississippi reports 
for the Seventh month, that in his opinion the ap- 
pointment of commissioners under the Civil Rights 
bill will afford the freedmen an opportunity by which 
the State laws may be restrained in their partial dis- 
tribution ofjastice. He thinks the disposition to retain 
many of the customs of slavery, such as passes, &c., 
results more from want of appreciation of the mean- 
ing of the word “free,” than a deliberate intention 
to oppress, among the better class. The distinction, 
however, between the law-abid.og and l«wiess class s 
is wider perhaps than in any other part of the 
South; and the lawless class appears tu be the ma- 
jority, judging from the fear manifested by the 
better classes. A rather greater regard for justice 
is shown in the magistrates’ courts, than foimerly, 
though a petty spirit of malignicy is still often ap- 
parent. Some planters, when the demand for la- 
bor is not immediate, seek pretexts fur dismissing 
their labourers before the expiration of their contracts, 
without pay, on the plea of misconduct, This has 
caused inc rsased destitution in many localities, and 
consequently a greater number of rations were i:- 
sued tu freedmen than during the previous month. 
He thinks the military force in the State inadequate 
to sustain the Bureau and protect the freedmen, and 
asks its increase. 


In South Carolina, the Assistant Commissioner re- 
ports a good many vagrant freedmen, in the district 
about Columbia, who commit many outrages ; also a 
great number of idle whites, who ure generally re- 
sponsible for the outrages on freedmen, and in cases 
of violence charged to freedmen he has usually found 
a white man at the bottom of it. Some.planters 
manifest a disposition to take advantage of the 
freedmen by driviog them from the plantations, on 
frivolous charges, about the time when the crops are 
matured, thus securing to themselves the share which 
would otherwise fall to the freedmen. 


The Nebraska branch of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road was opened for business on the 20th ult. to 
Fort Kearney, 200 m.Jes west of the Missouri river. 
Another 100 miles, reaching to the forks of the 
Platte, are promised by the first of next yesr, most of 
the iron for which is already purchase, und so level 
is the route that it can be built very :apidly. 

The directors of the Kansas division, at their 
recent meeting at St. Louis, ordered a distance of 
200 miles beyond Fort Riley to be put under con- 
tract, to be finished by the end of next year, This 
section will extend to a point on the Santa Fe road, 
200 miles from Denver and 450 from Santa Fe, The 
road was to be opened for business to Fort Riley 
on the Ist inst. 


A project has recently been started by some 
benevolent gentlemen of the North for the purpose 
of making a settlement of freedmen io Texas. Two 
plantatious are designed to be bought io Austin 
county, on the Brazos river, and a stock company 
formed, with superintendents and directors, whose 
duty it will be to erect churches, school-houses, and 
quarters for the freelmen. Good wages, with con- 
stant employment, will be furaished them, with the 
ioducement that land of the best quality can be 
purchased at $3 per acre. The climute and soil are 
spoken of as excellent. The project has been sub- 
mitted to Major Gen. 0. O. Howard and Gen. Samuel 
Thomas, and both have given it their unqualified ia- 
dorsement and approval. 





